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One of the important factors to be considered in a 
discussion on increased production of foods of animal origin 
is the health of the subject used for this purpose. It has 
always seemed to me that too little attention is given to 
the effects, immediate and long term, that altered methods 
may have on the health of livestock and that it is only 
after changes and damage have taken place that we realise 
that a method, although producing an immediate increase 
in a food product, may so alter the health of the subject 
that in the end the change may prove of little economic 
value. It seems to be forgotten sometimes that maximum 


_ production can be achieved only if the various anatomical 


and physiological systems of the animal can accommodate 
themselves to the changes demanded of them and the strain 
put upon them. The important and vital processes con- 
cerning the maintenance of health of livestock are not even 
now fully understood; research work is, however, gradually 
showing how the various mechanisms and delicate processes 
and balances are interwoven and how radical changes in 
diet, environment and animal husbandry can influence the 
health and disease status of livestock. It is only within 
quite recent times that the necessary research work has been 
encouraged and taken up and that it has been clearly 
realised that the findings in one type of animal cannot be 
applied blindly to other types. Too much stress seems to 
have been laid on the results of work on, say, the rat 
kept under laboratory conditions in so far as such results 
can be translated into happenings in other animals. In 
livestock, the most important of which for our purpose 
are cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry, we have much variation 
of a fundamental nature and the use made by such animals 
of the food supplied to them varies largely with the type 
of animal. It is necessary, therefore, to consider the 
animals as types and to study each separately when new 
methods of production are being considered. Before many 
years have passed it would seem that, thanks to the atten- 
tion now being given to the necessity to consider each type 
individually, a better understanding will be forthcoming on 
the basic principles governing their separate physiological 
processes and how changes associated with methods of 
increased production can be accommodated. 

Much of the work on animal health in all parts of the 
world has been concerned up to the present with the main- 
tenance of livestock free from diseases of an infectious 
character and large sums of money are being spent for 
their control. Such diseases are, of course, all important, 
for they affect in no small measure the economy of a 


* Presented to the Agriculture Section, 113th Annual Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Edinburgh, on August 14th, 1951. 


country and of the world. They are to some extent re- 
lated to increased production, for increased production 
must mean, among other things, the keeping of larger 
numbers of animals together with the considerable risk of 


increased spread of infectious diseases. Diseases of a 
highly infectious character, e.g., rinderpest, foot-and- 


mouth disease, etc., which cause a heavy mortality, are 
confined largely to special parts of the world and the pre- 
cautions taken against their introduction into new terri- 
tories usually either prevent their appearance entirely or 
enable them to be dealt with by immediate action when 
first recognised. This country is fortunate, thanks to the 
foresight of our predecessors and to our insular position, 
in being comparatively free from such highly infectious 
‘* killing ’"’ diseases and the methods now in operation are 
such that there is little likelihood of their introduction or 
spread. 

We have, of course, other diseases of an infectious nature 
which, for the time being, must be classified as endemic, 
and again they can be related to increased production 
because their spread is to some extent consequent upon the 
numbers of animals kept in a given area and the methods 
of husbandry practised to obtain the increased production. 
Bovine tuberculosis is an example; this is a disease which 
has been endemic in this country for many years and its 
spread and therefore its incidence have a definite relation- 
ship to the opportunities for contact between infected and 
healthy cattle as well as the stress and strain placed upon 
an animal in the course of its productive life. Happily, the 
economics associated with this disease are well recognised 
and, following intensive research work in the study of 
diagnostic methods, it is now possible by the use of purified 
tuberculins and the interpretation of the reactions following 
their intradermal injection, to recognise infected animals. 
Schemes for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis have 
been built round the tuberculin test and are now being 
applied in areas throughout the country with the surety 
that in a comparatively few years we may expect a country- 
wide freedom from the disease in cattle. It is also of 
interest and importance to point out that cattle free from 
tuberculous infection are in a position to sustain conditions 
leading to increased production which are impossible in the 
infected animal. 

Increased production often involves the use of males with 
special breeding histories in order to build up lines recog- 
nised for their high productive qualities. Even in this 
aspect of increased production, infections have to be con- 
sidered. The use of males which may be carrying infec- 
tions of a venereal character may lead to a dissemination 
of the infection throughout an area, the result of which 
will be not an increase but a lowering of production, con- 
sequent upon the setting up of infertility, delays in breed- 
ing and a lowering of production. We recognise some of 
these infections, can diagnose their presence and have 
available methods of control. The use of artificial insem- 
ination has gone a long way in controlling such losses, 
largely because of the detailed precautions taken in ensur- 
ing the breeding health of the bulls and their periodical 
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examination for freedom from such infections. While arti- 
ficial insemination was introduced mainly with a view to 
improving the standard of cattle in this country, it is also 
of much value in preventing the transmission of breeding 
diseases and consequently of raising production. 

Many other examples can be given of the effect of in- 
fectious diseases on increased production and how research 
workers and the veterinary profession are playing an im- 
portant part in increased production by the control of 
infections. 

The average milk yield per cow in this country has in- 
creased during recent years and, no doubt, will continue 
to increase. Exceptionally high yields are being recorded 
in some herds and in some individual animals. Apart 
from the cow’s ability to produce large quantities of 
milk through the conversion of feeding-stuffs, the udder 
plays an important part in the extent of the yields. 
A _ well-developed, healthy udder is essential for high 
milk production: a cow with an unhealthy udder can 
never be expected to continue to yield maximum 
quantities, no matter how the animal is bred nor what food 
is given to it. The incidence of unhealthy udders in this 
country is high: mastitis, inflammation of the udder, in a 
sub-acute or chronic form is prevalent. The udder is com- 
posed of delicate tissues which are comparatively easily 
injured and any factor likely to cause damage to the udder 
tissue may well give rise to a mastitis with consequent 
lowered production. Although the association of micro- 
organisms in the udder affected with mastitis is now well 
recognised, there is little doubt that their presence is often 
well tolerated in the absence of other exciting factors which 
lower the resistance of the udder tissue and permit the 
micro-organisms to multiply. Good husbandry and dairy 
hygiene play important parts in the control of mastitis and 
where they are carried out in association with measures for 
the elimination of the recognised micro-organisms in the 
udder, the incidence of the disease drops considerably or 
can be completely suppressed with the development of 
healthy udders, capable of producing the large quantities 
of milk now demanded. The control of mastitis would 
obviate the commonly seen ‘‘ broken down ’’ udder, which 
is so prevalent in herds to-day. It is true, of course, that 
we have still to understand all the factors concerned in the 
production of mastitis, but even now we know sufficient to 
practise control measures that have an important bearing 
on milk production. 

In considering the health of a dairy cow we have to 
consider not only the adult animal but the conditions to 
which the animal is subjected from the time it is conceived. 
Its health really begins im utero and the treatment to which 
the pregnant dam is subjected will be reflected in the health 
of the offspring. The health of the young calf is closely 
related to the conditions under which it is maintained in 
its early and its growing life: a bad start in life is often 
reflected in the general health of the animal and therefore 
in its capacity for maximum production. Too much stress 
cannot be given to the value of colostrum for the well-being 
of the young calf, from the point of view not only of the 
occurrence of infectious disease but also with relation to 
the nutrition required in the early days of life. The with- 
holding of colostrum, be it done purposely or consequent 
upon operations such as pre-partum milking, may be 
attended with far-reaching results not only in the health of 
the young animal but also in its later life. 

While experience and research work have shown the 
types of food required for maintenance and increased pro- 
duction in milking cows, it is only now that evidence is 


beginning to accumulate on the part played by minor or 
trace elements. Their importance is now being realised, 
although their mode of action may, in some respects at 
least, still require more study. Gross deficiencies of some 
of the minor elements are readily realised for they produce 
a recognised train of symptoms and lesions, although a 
prolonged deficiency may be necessary to produce them. 
The inter-relationship and the part they play in general 
metabolism are subjects for extensive study; they are now 
receiving attention. There are areas in this country in 
which a copper deficiency occurs in cattle and sheep, while 
there are other areas in which excess of a minor element, 
e.g., molybdenum, gives rise to ill-health in cattle. While 
some of the diseases associated with minor elements may be 
straightforward deficiencies, some occur when ample 
amounts are present in the diet; the study must be centred 
around the metabolism of the elements. Deficiency dis- 
eases can usually be prevented and cured by the addition 
of the respective element to the diet. It is now common 
practice in the nutrition of all types of animals to add to 
the diet a supplement of a mixture of minerals on the basis 
that any deficiency will be compensated for by the extra 
amount fed. Without these supplements, it may be that 
the normal physiological processes will be impaired, gener] 
health will suffer and, hence, maximum production will be 
impossible. There is also a growing impression, backed to 
some extent by the results of experiments, that minor 
elements may have a bearing on fertility. 

In efforts towards increased production alteration in the 
types of pasture has been made, especially the introduction 
of ley farming in some parts of the country. Attention has 
been drawn to the occurrence of ‘‘ bloat ’’ in cattle on these 
leys, especially soon after the animals first have access to 
them. The part played by these.leys in the development 
of ‘‘ bloat’’ in cattle is a matter for conjecture at the 
moment and an extensive survey is being carried out 
throughout the country, not only to determine whether bloat 
and new leys are intimately related, but also to establish 
the conditions under which the disease arises in cattle. 

Attention is also being directed to the complicated en- 
docrine mechanism in so far as it is related to animal health 
and to the part played by hormones in the altering con- 
ditions associated with animal husbandry and nutrition. 

The increased production of pig meats and the non- 
availability of some of the types of food formerly used has 
led to the extended use of kitchen and other refuse (swill). 
Because of the chances that such refuse may contain in- 
fective material imported from other countries, e.g., foot- 
and-mouth disease virus, swine fever virus, etc., legislation 
makes it necessary to boil all swill before it is fed to animals. 
Undoubtedly this requirement assists in the control of such 
infections; nevertheless, periodically outbreaks of these dis- 
eases can be traced to swill to which animals have had 
access before it was boiled. Swill feeding to pigs, especi- 
ally in recently weaned growing pigs, may give rise to 
digestive disturbances associated probably with conditions 
which lead to an alteration in the intestinal bacterial flora. 
In pigs, as in other animals, the types and numbers of 
bacteria, etc., in the digestive tract have a considerable 
influence on the general health of the animals. It is not 
uncommon, for example, to find large numbers of certain 
salmonellae micro-organisms in the intestine and adjacent 
lymphatic glands in pigs in which the diet is such as to 
interfere with the microbiological balance in the tract. 
Digestive disturbances may also arise as the direct result 
of lack of vitamins of the B complex; the term necrotic 
enteritis is applied to this condition. Incidentally, these 
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digestive disturbances, sometimes co-exist with swine fever 
and may mask the presence of the latter disease. 

In attempts to increase production the health of young 
pigs has to be considered fully. Husbandry and nutrition 
are the important factors concerned, for unless they are of 
high and sufficient quality, diseases arise and mortality 
ensues. Piglet influenza and other virus diseases of the 
respiratory tract of young pigs are recognised as a limiting 
factor in pig breeding, while recent work has shown the 
importance of housing in the health and liveability of young 
suckling pigs. Piglet anaemia has long been accepted as 
a cause of losses and the feeding.of iron supplements or 
the making of iron available to suckling piglets is now well 
recognised. 

Increased production of lamb and mutton carry also 
health problems in sheep. The tendency to collect more 
sheep on a given pasture or crop than was formerly done 
leads to infestations with helminths, unless control measures 
are practised. Happily such measures are now possible, 
and when carefully practised are usually sufficient to pre- 
vent heavy infestations which not only may result in the 
death of the animal but may cause loss in bodily condition 
and lack of development, reflected in lack of gain in weight 
over a long period. The whole subject of worm infesta- 
tions in sheep is now engaging the active attention of re- 
search workers in many countries. Attempts to ‘‘ force ’’ 
lambs by allowing them access to highly nutritious pastures 
may be followed by an incidence of pulpy kidney disease 
in which anerobes of the Cl. welchii group play an import- 
ant role. Sheep are highly susceptible to infection with 
micro-organisms of the anaerobic group and, given the suit- 
able conditions in the digestive tract for the growth of such 
organisms and the elaboration of their toxins, they cause 
deaths in sheep of all ages. The conditions or factors con- 
ducive to their growth are not well understood, but it is 
significant that the best developed animals in the group 
usually fall victims. Happily, methods of control can be 
practised successfully. 

Increased production of eggs and poultry meat is also 
attended by the occurrence of disease. Modern methods of 
chick production lend themselves to the spread of infec- 
tions in the massive incubators and brooding equipment 
now used, and in the absence of control measures heavy 
losses can be experienced in the early life of poultry. Here 
again, however, the transmission of infections is well under- 
stood and satisfactory control measures are available. In 
adult fowls the commonest cause of death is probably dis- 
ease of the reproductive tract, due in most cases to attempts 
at increased or over-production The forcing of egg pro- 
duction by the feeding of stimulating diets must be taken 
into account in assessing the diseases and deaths of poultry. 
It is, of course, possible by selective breeding to produce 
strains which can accommodate themselves to the modern 
requirements of increased production. The “‘ leucosis 
complex ’’ (fowl paralysis) may also have some relation- 
ship to production, for it is acknowledged that the tendency 
to develop the clinical disease may depend upon not only 


an infective agent and on the resistance and susceptibility . 


of the strain of poultry, but also on methods of husbandry, 
which in turn are related to production methods. 

In this short discourse an attempt has been made to show 
that the health of animals is closely related to production 
and methods of production. It is highly important that 
health problems receive adequate consideration in the evolv- 
ing of any methods for increased production. For many 
of the diseases associated with production adequate methods 
of control are now available. Further study will enable 


new or newly-discovered causes of disease to be brought 
under control. 


MUKTESWAR 


The Imperial, now the Indian, Veterinary Research Insti- 
tute was tounded in 1890 and to commemorate the Golden 
Jubilee a booklet was prepared under the editorship of Dr. 
t. C, Minett and published as a supplement to Indian 
Farming' and the Diamond Jubilee was celebrated in 
March, 1951." It is still nearly true to say that ‘‘ the 
bullock and the cow bear on their patient backs the 
entire economy of the country,’’ and it is difficult, therefore, 
to overestimate the importance of the work done at 
Mukteswar. 

In 1890 Dr. Lingard was appointed as Imperial Bacterio- 
logist at Poona and began investigations on surra. The 
Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory was moved from Poona 
to Mukteswar in 1893 and after Koch’s visit in 1897 the 
production of rinderpest serum was begun. A small sub- 
station at Bareilly had operated for many years. This was 
moved to Izatnagar, near Bareilly, in 1913, and now is it- 
self a very large and important research centre. In 1939 
new sections for Animal Nutrition and Poultry Research 
were added. 

The huge development of the Imperial Veterinary Re- 
search Institute from the very small beginnings in 1890 has 
taken place chiefly under the direction of Dr. Lingard, 
1890-1907; Col. J. D. E. Holmes, 1907-15; Dr. A. L. 
Sheather, 1916-20; Dr. J. T. Edwards, 1921-29; Mr. (now 
Sir) F. Ware, 1929-38, and Dr. F. C. Minett, who was 
director from 1939 until India and Pakistan came into 
being as separate countries. 


The Institute’s achievements in the domain of pure and 
applied science have been of very wide significance. Dr. 
Lingard was able to show the specific affinity of arsenic for 
the parasite of surra, which was probably the first demon- 
stration of chemotherapeutic action. Undoubtedly, even 
more advantageous from the point of view of livestock 
owners has been the great advance made in the control of 
rinderpest, consequent upon Dr. Edwards’ introduction of 
the goat-virus vaccine. Haddow stated that the general 
adoption of this method of immunisation has been attended 
with phenomenal success and may rightly be considered 
as one of the invaluable achievements of the Institute.’ 

Notable advances have also been made in the control of 
haemorrhagic septicaemia, anthrax, blackquarter and surra. 
Now that some measuré of control has been achieved over 
the chief epizootic diseases it has become possible to study 
the problems of nutrition, deficiency diseases and animal 


breeding. The Izatnagar substation is specially developed 
to study these problems which are of outstanding 
importance, 


In an editorial commenting upon Sir Arthur Olver’s 
address on animal husbandry in India we said: ‘‘ What 
next will be the destiny of India and her peoples we cannot 
even hazard to foretell, but in recalling that they will have 
cause to feel indebted to the British connection, we 
venture to record the belief that the peoples of India will 
come to express no small measure of gratitude, as well as 
affection, for what they have derived from the devotion to 
their interests of some British veterinarians.’’ This ap- 
pears to be true: the main entrance of a gigantic shamiana 
used on the occasion of the celebration at Izatnagar of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Institute, presided over by the 
Honourable Minister for Food and Agriculture, Skri K. M. 
Munshi, of the Government of India, was spanned at suit- 
able intervals by specially erected decorative gateways, each 
one bearing the name of a past Director of the Institute. 
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Thus, there were Lingard, Rogers, Holmes, Sheather, 
Edwards, Ware and Minett gates. The paintings on those 
gateways indicated the particular line of contribution of each 
Director to the cause of Veterinary Science. 


Having done much to control and prevent the more exotic 
infectious diseases, the Institute is now making a special 
study of animal nutrition and genetics. All the available 
Indian feeds and fodder for livestock have been analysed, 
their nutritive values determined and published as a guide 
for the field workers. Research into new and cheaper feeds 
is going on steadily. In the field of Genetics, the adoption 
of artificial insemination on a fairly large scale all over the 
country to-day has had its beginning at the Institute, and 
fundamental research into the mode of inheritance of cer- 
tain genetic characters in Indian livestock has been going 
on. A study on hormones and the preparation of certain 
hormone products to rectify several breeding errors and 
defects ordinarily encountered in the field are also in pro- 
gress. The strain of indigenous poultry evolved at the 
institute yields on an average about 116 eggs a year as 
against 50 in rural areas. A close study of poultry in health 
and disease is kept up and the phenomenal success of the 
vaccine against Ranikhet (Newcastle) disease has earned for 
the Institute a lasting reputation. It has virtually saved 
the poultry industry from complete extinction in many parts 
of India. 


In his welcoming address, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the Diamond Jubilee, Dr. Datta, the present Direc- 
tor, emphasised that the livestock industry is by far the 
most important economic activity of India. ‘‘ Even our 
agriculture is largely dependent on it. The annual contri- 
bution in the shape of tractive power, manure and animal 
products is roughly about 16 per cent. of the national in- 
come. But in spite of this key position held by the live- 
stock in Indian economy, and despite their enormous num- 
ber, they are to-day perhaps the most degenerate and un- 
productive in the world. This should appear surprising in 
view of the recognition of the importance of livestock in 
human welfare from the earliest millenium of Vedic and 
Puranic ages up to the present time when the Father of 
the Nation, the President of the Republic, and other 
national leaders have repeatedly emphasised the necessity 
of livestock improvement for national prosperity. How- 
ever, in this land of contradictions, on the one hand, the 
cattle are an object of great sentiment and veneration, and, 
on the other hand, they are not provided even with the 
minimum requirements for their normal life." He men- 
tioned the work on rinderpest and Newcastle disease as out- 
standing examples of research on the control of infectious 
diseases, and said that the Institute has already put on the 
anvil a comprehensive scheme for the complete eradication 
of rinderpest within five to ten years. In order to imple- 
ment this as well as many other schemes of livestock im- 
provement, much larger financial support and facilities are 
required. He also emphasised the importance of the work 
on artificial insemination for improving the livestock of the 
country. 

There appears to be no lack of vigour in the direction of 
affairs at Mukteswar and we may wish the Institute and 
the veterinary science which it fosters and which is so im- 
portant for India, every success in the future. 

J. F. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


A POX-LIKE CONDITION OF SWINE IN KENYA 
S. E. PIERCY, 


SENIOR VETERINARY RESEARCH OFFICER, 
VETERINARY RESEARCH LABORATORIES, KABETE 


Swine pox (variola suilla) has not yet been recorded in 
Kenya. There is, however, a pox-like condition of young 
pigs, a short description of which is given in this note. 
Although not observed until recently, it is quite possible 
that the disease, being of a very mild nature in this colony, 
may have been present for some years without detection. 
Swine pox has been reported from Europe, Asia, America 
and North Africa. Descriptions of symptoms, incidence, 
mortality and even of transmissibility by cutaneous inocu- 
lation vary widely, but there appear to be two main forms 
of the disease. One affects pigs of all ages and is charac- 
terised by severe symptoms and a high mortality, the other 
is a mild disease, affecting young pigs only, tending to die 
out spontaneously. There is still doubt in the minds of 
some authors as to whether a true variola virus specific 
for the pig exists, but if this be accepted, it may be that 
true swine pox is represented by the severe, epizootic form, 
and that the mild type of disease is caused by vaccinia 
virus. Outbreaks of the mild form of the disease in the 
United Kingdom have been reported by Taylor (1934) and 
Blakemore and Glover (1937). 


The writer’s attention has been drawn to three outbreaks 
of suspected swine pox in Kenya during the last three years. 
All were of an extremely mild character showing little 
tendency to spread, and the affected pigs made uneventful 
recoveries. The first case to be seen occurred in 1947 in a 
two-month-old cross-bed weaner gilt from the Naivasha 
district. Its back, sides and belly were profusely studded 
with small grey circumscribed scabs, each about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, and very similar in appearance to 
the lesions shown in the photographs accompanying the 
article by Blakemore and Glover (1937). The removal of 
a scab exposed a raw, red area of the skin below. Labora- 
tory examinations for the presence of skin parasites were 
negative. Apart from the condition of the skin, the animal 
was in good health and at no time refused to eat. No 
treatment was applied and recovery was uneventful. The 
owner stated that several other young pigs on the same 
farm became infected, but all made good recoveries and 
eventually the disease died out. 

In July, 1947, scabs in glycerine from a pig on a farm 
in the Kitale district were received from the district veter- 
inary officer, who stated that two sties of young pigs were 
affected with a pox-like condition. No further spread 
occurred and the disease soon disappeared. There was no 
history of pigs on neighbouring farms being affected 
similarly. 

The Kitale scabs, which consisted of dark grey rounded 
crusts, were ground up into a ro per cent. saline suspension 
and inoculated by scarification on to the inner thighs of 
three two-month-old Large White pigs (2617, 2615 and 
2616). A control pig (2618), was similarly scarified with 
saline only. On the third day small red spots appeared 
over the scarified areas of the first three pigs. These 
developed through ill-defined stages into hard grey scabs 
over a period of seven days, when they were removed, 
leaving raw red surfaces beneath. The control pig de- 
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‘veloped a mild erythematous rash only. None of the pigs 


exhibited a temperature reaction or other signs of ill-health. 


The harvested material after desiccation was stored in 
3 per cent. boracic acid for several weeks, but when in- 
oculated cutaneously to susceptible pigs it proved to be 
inactive. In view of the fact that the pox viruses are 
usually characterised by marked powers of resistance 
to storage this appeared to be a surprising result, but it is 
interesting to note that Blakemore and Glover (1937) en- 
countered a similar phenomenon. 


In December, 1948, a third outbreak of swine pox was 
observed in younger pigs at a farm in the Rongai district. 
Scabs were collected, ground up and suspended in 3 per 
cent. boracic acid, and scarified on to the thighs of two 
weaner pigs (2662 and 2663). By the seventh day scabs 
similar in appearance and consistency to those just described 
had developed. The pigs remained healthy throughout. 


SUMMARY 
There exists in Kenya a very mild, sporadic disease 
simulating swine pox which affects young pigs and is 
characterised by the formation of pox-like scabs. Recovery 
is usual and spontaneous and there is little tendency for 
the disease to spread. Affected animals show little or no 
systemic reaction. 


Acknowledgment.—My thanks are due to the Director of 
Veterinary Services for permission to publish this com- 
munication. 
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Taytor, J. C. (1934.) Vet J. 90. 507. 
Biakemore, F., & Grover, R. E. (1937.) Vet. Rec. 49, 730. 


[Editorial Note-—One would like to know whether human beings 
at the farms on which these isolated outbreaks occurred had re- 
cently been vaccinated against smallpox or, alternatively, whether 
any of the attendants contracted infection from affected pigs.] 


FREE TESTING IN TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION AREAS 


In a recent announcement che Ministry of Agriculture warns 
farmers that if application for free tuberculin tests is not made 
before October Ist, 1951, owners of cattle in two prospective tuber- 
culosis eradication areas in South-West Scotland and South-West 
Wales may lose their chance of joining the voluntary attested herds 
scheme and getting the bonus provided. To qualify, a herd must 
have had two clear tuberculin tests. If at the first test of a herd 
there are any reactors, it will be several months before it can 
qualify for entry to the scheme. There is a serious danger 
therefore, that if a farmer delays making a start with testing 
for too long, he may find that when October, 1952, arrives his 
herd will not have had two clear tests. 


The Ministry recognises that a farmer might s:art in reasonably 
good time, but through bad luck might not succeed in getting 
twe clear tests before that date Accordingly, under a special 
arrangement, the herd of any cattle owner in the two areas who 
applies for free tests before October Ist next, and carries out all 
the Ministry’s requirements. including the prompt removal of 
reactors and thorough disinfection of buildings, will be declared a 
supervised herd by October Ist, 1952, with entitlement to bonus, even 
though the herd has not had two clear tests. 


A farmer who delays application for free tests until October Ist or 
later will have to take his chance of getting in two clear tests 
before October, 1952. He should bear in mind that there must be 
an interval of two months or more between each test, and that 
veterinary surgeons in the two areas will be very busy with testing 
from now on, right up to October, 1952. If he does not get two 
clear tests by that date, he will have lost his chance of joining the 
scheme and qualifying for the bonus. His herd will then be teste: 
compulsorily, and any reactors will be slaughtered, with payment 
of compensation on the basis of the market value of the animal 
“untested ” animal. 


as an 


ABSTRACTS 


INSTITUTE CONGRESS, 
1951: 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE VETERINARY 
HYGIENE SECTION* 


1.—President’s Address‘ 


Veterinary science is not the sole concern of the stock- 
owner. Animal diseases may affect the urban dweller 
through his food supply: fowl pest and swine fever out- 
breaks may reduce his breakfast bacon and eggs. So long 
as meat, bacon, butter, eggs and milk form the basis of 
human diet, the public should be concerned with the health 
of the animals from which these foods are taken. The 
present organisation of meat inspection is loose, being a 
series of variously sized units scattered throughout the 
country, and each unit taking its power from the local 
authority making the appointment. This local autonomy 
keeps the official in touch with the people, a very important 
point. The character of the meat trade has changed con- 
siderably with the introduction of centralised slaughtering, 
but the status of the meat inspector has not changed, nor 
has Memo. 62 (Foods). The time is ripe for some co- 
ordination of small units in the interest of uniformity and 
-cientific advancement. The commendable step of ap- 
pointing technical advisers by the war-time Ministry of 
Food was altogether too limited and far short of what the 
situation demands. The modern meat inspector need not 
be limited to a negative réle of condemnation; he can act 
as adviser to the meat trade, as his training warrants. The 
varied quantities of pathological material available in our 
abattoirs make it possible for the inspector to help research 
institutions and teaching schools, but unfortunately this 
material is not used as it should be because the staffs and 
premises in which they work are not organised to exploit 
such work. 

All are delighted that the campaign for the compulsory 
eradication of cattle tuberculosis has begun. When it gets 
under way it may, for a time, lead to an increase in the 
number of reacting cows exposed for sale in the markets, 
and such animals are likely to find their way into com- 
mercial dairy herds surrounding large towns. This may 
cause a greater concentration of infection in such herds. It 
is a transient phase, but whilst it lasts it will be a disturb- 
ing one. Given a true spirit of co-operation to advance 
the causes we all have in common, then progress will be 
made. 


ROYAL SANITARY 


11.—Animal Parasites of Public Health Importance* 


Only those parasites liable to be found in the British 
abattoir, and being infectious to man, are considered. The 
vagueness of information about infection of human beings 
in Britain contrasts unfavourably with the information 
available from abroad. Trichinella spiralis, Cysticercus 
bovis and Cyst. cellulosae appear to be those commonly 


* Royal Sanitary Institute Health Congress at Southport, April 23rd 
to 27th, 1951. © Section D—Veterinary Hygiene. J. roy. San. 
Inst. (1951.) 71, 374-381; 386-391. 

+ |.—President’s Address. (D. Orr, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.SAN.L., 
Manchester.) 

t Observations Regarding Some Animal Parasites of Public 
Health Importance. (W. S. Davison, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., M.R.SAN.1., 
Birmingham.) 
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transmissible to man. There is an absence of recorded 
cases of the pentastome Lingatula serrata being found in 
man. Examinations for Tr. spiralis in. pork carcases in 
this country have proved consistently negative, but com- 
parative examinations made abroad have shown that larvae 
can be found in the costal portion in greater numbers than 
in the crura of the diaphragm. This is contrary to the 
usual teaching. Although pork products are usually eaten 
cooked in this country, some imported products may be 
eaten raw, and the outbreak at Wolverhampton in 1941 
took place at a time when imported pork was known to 
have formed part of the ingredients of sausage consumed. 
In a canvas of the population, 280 out of 769 ‘‘ admitted ”’ 
having eaten uncooked sausage. Little appears to have 
been done about 7r. spiralis infection in pork in this 
country, but can we regard the sub-clinical endemic form 
with equanimity ? 

Since McLean demonstrated that C. bovis was not extinct 
in 1948, records show that the masseter muscles are usually 
affected. There are generally a few cysts, or a single cyst. 
Cysts of different ages appear in the same animal, suggest- 
ing repeated infections. Animal age is of little significance, 
but the higher percentage found in autumn months suggests 
that grazing is a factor. Geographical distribution is wide- 
spread, particularly in Ireland. Cases traced back have 
failed to reveal a carrier. Little interest seems to be shown 
by the Ministry of Health, although individual Medical 
Officers of Health are keenly interested. The Ministry of 
Food’s attitude is equally surprising, as they have taken no 
action beyond issuing an advisory letter. Although the 
veterinary profession has been named as the profession 
called upon to eradicate this parasite, it is difficult to see 
how it can accept sole responsibility for a parasite of human 
beings which happens to infest animals. There is no doubt 
the veterinary profession would welcome and support any 
such eradication campaign. 


The case of C. cellulose reported from Hitchin in 1949 
is the only well-authenticated occurrence of the parasite in 
this country for several years. Doctors and laboratory 
workers are unanimous in the opinion that cases of T. 
solium infection occur in Britain, but it is difficult to say 
to what extent. Persons harbouring this parasite are a 
danger to themselves and others, as these cysts cannot only 
produce muscular pain, internal disorders, etc., but also 
blindness, epilepsy and death. 


The need for a central laboratory to investigate matters 
peculiar to meat inspection is evident, as these problems 
affect both human and animal medicine. 


In the discussion, Lieutenant Bishop, R.A.v.c., men- 
tioned the conditions as found at the Spandau Abattoir, 
Berlin, where macroscopic and microscopic inspection for 
these parasitic cysts is carried out with typical thorough- 
ness, three female technicians being employed in an abat- 
toir where an average of 106 pigs only were slaughtered 
daily. In Germany displaced persons were blamed for the 
spread of C. bovis. Measly pork was very rare. Mr. 
Karl Schulz, of the World Health Organisation, stressed 
the lack of protection to peoples in Eastern and Far Eastern 
countries for want of inspection services. The World 
Health Organisation and the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation should take a lead in solving these problems. 
Mr. Thornton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, also stressed the 
necessity for adequate cooking of food, in addition to 
efficient inspection. 


111.—Progress of Eradication under the Tuberculosis 
(Attested Herds) Scheme* 

Little or no attempt had been made to eradicate cattle 
tuberculosis until the advent of the Attested Herds Scheme 
in 1935. Progress was rapid between 1937 and 1939, but 
the number of herds attested remained fairly stationary 
during the war years, to make a big jump upwards again 
towards 1950. Thus in 1935 we find gg attested herds in 
Britain, made up of 37 in England, 18 in Wales and 44 in 
Scotland. In 1950 we had 55,045 herds, comprising 25,814 
in England, 15,543 in Wales, and 13,688 in Scotland. The 
main instrument in the eradication campaign for some time 
to come is the 1950 Attested Herds Scheme, the provisions 
of which are described. The Area Eradication Plan cannot 
be applied until a good proportion of the cattle in the area 
have become attested under the 1950 scheme. The area 
must be sufficiently large to reduce to a minimum inter- 
ference with normal movements of cattle, and it should be 
self-contained with its own marketing facilities. Normally 
it should consist of two or three average counties. 
Eradication in such an area will proceed by three stages: 
(1) Free testing stage. (2) Compulsory testing of all cattle 
and slaughter of reactors with compensation. (3) The 
attested stage, when cattle tuberculosis has ceased to exist 
in the area. 

The present attested areas are the islands of Arran, Great 
and Little Cumbrae, and the Scilly Isles, whilst the first 
free testing areas are : — 


1. South-West Scotland: Counties of Ayr, Bute, Wig- 
town, Kirkcudbright, Renfrew, Dumfries, Dumbarton, 
Stirling, Lanark, Peebles, and in Argyll, part of the 
Kintyre Peninsula, the isles of Islay, Jura, Colonsay and 
the small adjacent islands. The cattle population of the 
area is about 620,000, of which 77 per cent. are already in 
attested herds. 

2. South-West Wales: Counties of Cardigan, Car- 
marthen and Pembroke, with part of Glamorgan. Cattle 
population, 320,000, of which 62 per cent. are in attested 
herds. 

Other areas likely to be suitable for development as 
eradication areas of the future are: Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, the Furness district of Lancashire; the Lothian and 
Border Counties in Scotland; Brecon, Radnor, Merioneth 
and Montgomery in Wales. 

In the discussion, Professor Burrow spoke of the fear 
of breakdowns in a tubercle-free cattle population. Other 
speakers dealt with the difficulties of obtaining adequate 
technologists to deal with pasteurisation. Mr. Wright, 
Macclesfield, thought the general health of cattle would im- 
prove as an effect of attestation, and the herd quality thus 
would appreciate. Apart from the public health point of 
view, eradication would be economically advantageous to 
the whole country. 


* Progress of Eradication Under the Tuberculosis (Attested 
Herds) Scheme. R. CALENDER, M.R.C.v.s., Lytham, Lancs.) 


Weexty Wispom 


The man of science is in danger of being swept away into a 
Sargasso of administrative seaweed He is constrained to forsake 
the laboratory for the conference hall and the board room. Endless 
trivial reportings are displacing learned writings, petty shifts con- 
sume creative energy and the whims of bureaucracy and doctrinaire 
accountancy more and more usurp the place of liberal management. — 
Sir Hinsuetwoop (Presidential address to the Chemical 
Section of the British Association’s annual meeting.) 
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REVIEW 


{Contagious Caprine Pleuro-Pneumonia: A Study of the 
Disease in Nigeria. By E. O. Lonctey, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
London: H.M.S.O., 1951. Price 4s. Colonial Research 
Publications No. 7.] 


This disease of goats is the cause of exceptionally heavy 
losses in many parts of the world, particularly in India, 
Pakistan, North Africa, Asia Minor, and in countries 
around the Mediterranean. There has been considerable 
confusion regarding its cause; some authors considered it 
to be a pasteurellosis, while others inclined towards a virus 
causation and some workers experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in attempts to transmit the infection experimentally. 
Longley first studied the disease in Madras, as a result of 
which he came to the conclusion that the disease was caused 
by an organism closely resembling that which causes con- 
tagious bovine pleuropneumonia: he described the 
morphology of the organism as seen in lung exudates and 
other pathological exudates and in tissue sections. His 
Madras work was published in 1940 (Ind. J]. vet. Sci. 10. 
127). 

This publication deals with further work in Nigeria in 
1941. The Nigerian work confirmed that done in Madras 
and extended it in so far that the causal organism was 
cultivated on artificial media and infection secured by in- 
oculation of goats with cultures. The organism was 
identified as the caprine homologue of contagious bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia and the name Borrelomyces peripneu- 
monia caprae is proposed for it. 


These very valuable studies have brought order into a 
confused subject and form a sound basis for further 
work. The publication now under review is an abridged 
account of the work. Longley’s detailed account of his 
studies, both in Madras and in Nigeria, has been deposited 
with the Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Health, New 
Haw, Weybridge, Surrey. 


REPORT 


{Southern Rhodesia : Report of the Director of Veterinary 
Services for the year 1949.] 


Southern Rhodesia is fortunate in having no rinderpest 
or contagious pleuro-pneumonia to ravage the herds and 
divert the time and attention of the veterinary department 
from intensive control of the numerous non-epizootic 
diseases which still exist to impede progress towards full 
productivity of the herds. The Colony’s staff shortages 
and transport difficulties, however, prevent the full imple- 
mentation of the programme of work. 


The D.V.S., Mr. P. D. Huston, can record with justifiable 
satisfaction that no case of East Coast fever was reported 
during the year and the one farm in the whole Colony still 
in quarantine would be released in March, 1950. This 
effective control of East Coast fever becomes the more 
remarkable when, as is recorded later in the report, tick life 
in the Colony as a whole is on the increase. For this in- 
crease the D.V.S. largely blames farmers for not continuing 
dipping throughout the year, but he apportions some of the 
blame to the failure of benzine hexachloride dipping fluids 
to maintain their strength and killing properties. These 


preparations, the D.V.S. concludes, serve a useful purpose 


only when they are used in conjunction with an arsenical 
dipping fluid. 

Vaccination against redwater and gall sickness continued 
on about the same scale as last year and approximately 
3,000 doses of vaccine were used. Imported cattle are 
vaccinated at the laboratory and 390 were so dealt with. 
When recording the results of the vaccinations carried out 
at the laboratory, the Assistant D.V.S. (Research), Mr. 
D. A. Lawrence, complains that phenamidine, now 
depended on to control the reaction to redwater, is not as 
satisfactory as the rapidly curative trypanblue which was 
available in the past. Phenamidine is slow acting and 
relapses after a few weeks are not uncommon. 

Phenanthridinium has been used successfully in the cure 
of trypanosomiasis, recovery being rapid if cases are diag- 
nosed in the early stages and more particularly where 
grazing and water are good and plentiful. Antrycide has 
not yet been tried. Heartwater has been successfully treated 
with solupyridine. Quarter evil occurs in all districts and is 
controlled by vaccination. Issues from the laboratory of 
this vaccine numbered 261,726 doses. 


An artificial insemination service is conducted by the 
laboratory and is a worthwhile attempt to deal with epi- 
vaginitis, a disease which is of serious import to the dairy 
herds of the Colony. Spread of infection is by bulls. A 
separate centre has been established away from the main 
laboratory buildings for investigations into this disease. 


In the Poultry Section of the report it is recorded that 
coccidiosis is on the increase and sulphamezathine has been 
used as a curative. A disconcerting result of this treatment, 
however, is that while mortality is arrested during medica- 
tion it commences again as soon as the drug is withheld. 
Bacillary white diarrhoea has again made its appearance. 
The previous occasion when the disease was diagnosed in 
the Colony was in 1938. Active steps are being taken to 
deal with infected flocks. 

Much useful work not specifically recorded here is being 
done by the D.V.S. and his field staff and no less by the 
Senior Research Officer and his staff at the laboratory, and 
the freedom of the Colony from the serious epizootics which 
in other territories are a cause of grave economic loss, and 
the masterly way in which the diseases which exist are being 
dealt with, are sound proof of the efficient working of the 


department. 
W. W. H. 


DANGEROUS DRUGS REGULATIONS 


OVERAGE ” IN AMPOULES 


A new Statutory Instrument (1951 No. 1495), entitled the Danger- 
ous Drugs Regulations, 1951, which came into* operation on 
September 1, 1951, amends the Dangerous Drugs Regulations, 1937, 
so as to meet the difficulty of “ overage” in ampoules in regard to 
labelling and recording. Whereas in the past it has been neces- 
sary for a prescriber to state on the prescription the total amount 
of the drug or preparation to be supplied, it is now sufficient, where 
the drug or preparation is packed in ampoules, to state the total 
amount to be administered or injected, thus ‘gnoring the “ overage ” 
(e.g. 1-1 mil instead of | mil) which these single dose containers 
usually hold in excess of the required dosage. The new Regulations 
also permit medical, dental and veterinary practitioners to ignore 
“overage” in ampoules in making the appropriate entries in the 
register kept by such practitioners under Regulation 11 of the 1937 
Order. Thus the Dangerous Drugs Regulations are brought into 
line with the Poisons Rules which in September, 1950, were amended 
in a similar respect both in Rule 7, which refers to the use of a 
signed order, and in Rule 12, which deals with prescriptions for 
Fourth Schedule poisons. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Tae submission of questions for inclusion in this column wil] be welcomed; 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questjons are requifed to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. It is regretted that consideration cannot 
be given to questions for which solely a private reply is required. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Urea Estimations (Dog) 

Q. 397.—How can one make a simple and reliable 
estimation of (a) dog blood urea, (b) urea content of the 
urine, without sending samples away for laboratory 
examination? 

A.—The two principles used for urea estimation are (1) 
decomposition of the urea with sodium hypobromite and 
measurement of the volume of the nitrogen gas produced 
thereby; and (2) conversion of the urea into ammonia by 
the enzyme urease and estimation of the ammonia. Both 
methods can be reduced to ‘‘simple ’’ tests, but all such 
tests, however simple, require a certain amount of practice 
and experience if consistent results are to be obtained. 
The second of the above methods is suggested as it is 
applicable to both blood and urine. The sample (as little 
as o'2 mil of blood can be used) is diluted with isotonic 
sodium sulphate solution in a rubber-stoppered centrifuge 
tube, treated with a little soya bean meal (which contains 
urease) and kept at body temperature for 20 minutes. After 
the addition of zinc sulphate and sodium hydroxide solu- 
tions to precipitate proteins, the mixture is centrifuged and 
the ammonia produced is estimated in a portion of the 
supernatant fluid by adding Nessler’s reagent and compar- 
ing the colour with that of standard ammonium chloride 
solutions similarly treated. The urea content is obtained 
by a simple calculation. 

The method is simple and of sufficient accuracy for 
clinical puposes, but unless the practitioner has some 
particular reason for carrying out a series of these estima- 
tions, it is doubtful whether the number of occasions when 
the test would be required and the value of the informa- 
tion obtained thereby would warrant the purchase of the 
necessary apparatus and reagents. Before deciding on the 
matter the questioner is strongly recommended to consult 
the excellent handbook, ‘‘ Micro-analysis in Medical Bio- 
chemistry ’’ by E. J. King (J. and A. Churchill, Ltd., 
price 14s.) which gives working details of this and other 
bio-chemical tests, the technique of which has been reduced 
to the most rapid and simplest form consistent with a satis- 
factory degree of accuracy. 


Loss of Nose Pigmentation 

Q. 398.—/ have a client with a very good wire fox 
terrier; unfortunately, three months ago this dog injured 
its nose, and the pigmentation is now very pale. Many 
things have been used internally and externally—internally 
chiefly iron tonic, externally mild stimulating lotions, the 
latest being a weak mixture of cantharides and ether: none 
has proved of any use. The dog tends to lick at its nose 
a lot, although no mark or scar can be seen. 

I would be very pleased if you could suggest some line 
of treatment. 

A.—The question of depigmentation of the nose in 
black-pointed breeds of dogs is an important one, and a 
problem very difficult of solution from the therapeutic 
angle. In cases where there is complete absence of pig- 
ment in circumscribed patches (‘‘ butterfly nose ’’ of 
terriers) the only “‘ treatment ’’ is by tattooing or other 


means, all of which undoubtedly come under the head of 
faking and are therefore of no interest to the veterinary 
profession. 

The question posed suggests that the cause of depig- 
mentation in this case is traumatic—if this is so, pre- 
sumably the melanin bearing layer of the epidermis has 
been partly or completely destroyed, in which case no 
treatment short of grafting conceivably could succeed; 
grafting in such a site could scarcely be regarded as 
feasible. 

Varying degrees of depigmentation are common, either 
as a hereditary characteristic or following debilitating ili- 
ness; in bitches the pigmentation may vary from black to 
dirty pink at different periods of the sex cycle. In certain 
cases following illness the depigmentation appears to be 
associated with a sub-clinical anaemia, and a gratifying 
increase in depth of pigmentation has been known to follow 
the use of good quality liver extract. 

Para-amino-benzoic acid is said to be necessary for 
normal melanin formation in the rat. No harm could 
follow its use in the dog—a suitable product being 
‘* Pabavel ’’ (Vitamins Ltd.)—although success is some- 
what problematical. 


Filing or Removal of Canines in the Monkey 

Q. 399.—A small African grass monkey has started to 
bite. What is the best or usual method of filing or removing 
the canines, and what restraint or anaesthetic should one 
use? 

A.—The answer to this question depends to some extent 
upon the age of the monkey. The permanent canines do 
not attain full size before the third year in this small species 
and the fourth year in the larger monkeys. There is also 
the question of identity, as many varieties of comparatively 
large monkeys are sold, when quite young, to unsuspecting 
purchasers as ‘‘grass monkeys.’’ In these the canines at 
the fourth year are equal in size to those of a cohie dog, 
whilst in the true grass monkey they are much shorter but 
sharply pointed. Such fangs are liable to tear human 
hands badly through the monkey’s habit of jerking its 
head in play without intention to bite. The points on 
these teeth can be removed by gently filing without actually 
reaching the dental cavity. If, however, the animal bites 
with intention, such filing is insufficient to prevent penetra- 
tion and serious wounds may result, especially in the case 
of children. 

The canines cannot be extracted with forceps. Those 
of the upper jaw can be removed by chiselling away the 
bone covering the outer aspect of the tooth root and lever- 
ing the tooth from its socket. This, from the text-book, 
appears a simple operation, but proves a formidable feat 
in practice. The lower canines cannot be extracted by 
any means without great risk of fracturing the maxilla. 

The writer once treated a large adult rhesus in which 
the upper third of each fang had been sawn off by the 
owner. An abscess developed in the alveolar cavity of 
each tooth with the final result that the teeth became suffi- 
ciently loose to be removed with forceps. This followed 
weeks of suffering and illness. 

The only anaesthetic available in the case of a vicious 
monkey is chloroform, pumped into a small cage covered 
with strong tarpaulin capable of resisting hands and teeth. 
As soon as the monkey is unable to remain on the perch 
it can be handled safety and the anaesthetic should then 
be changed to ether on cotton wool applied through a 
perforated tin mask. 

(Concluded at foot of next column) 
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MEMOIR 


The late Professor William Kearney, 
M.A., M.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


The untimely death of Professor W. Kearney came as a shock 
to the staff of the Dublin College, to the veterinary profession 
and to the agricultural community throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland. When this news has travelled abroad his past 
students and colleagues in many lands will mourn the loss of one 
for whom they held the deepest admiration and respect. His pass- 
ing will perhaps be most keenly felt by the members of the Irish 
Veterinary Council and of the Council of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland from the meetings of which he was rarely 
absent. 


Born in County Cork in 1891, he qualified in the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, in 1912, a few weeks before he 
reached the age of 21 years. Soon after graduation he joined the 
Colonial Veterinary Service and was associated. with the late Eustace 
Montgomery in the production of anti-rinderpest serum at Kabete 
when the first footsteps of veterinary science in East Africa had 
revealed enzootic rinderpest. The success of Kearney’s pioneer 
work there earmarked him as the obvious choice for an appoint- 
ment in Nigeria when a veterinary survey in West Africa revealed 
a similar wastage from rinderpest amongst the large herds of 
the Fulani people. The early days of Kabete were repeated in 
Nigeria and the outcome of the work which he inaugurated in 
a few huts in the hill-side at Vom culminated in the establishment 
of the Veterinary Laboratory there, which is a permanent memorial 
to his memory and to his work for African livestock, On his 
retirement frem the Colonial Service in Africa he was appointed 
Protessor of Pathology and Bacteriology in the Dublin Veterinary 
College in 1928, in succession to the late Professor Kehoe, a position 
which he held until his death. 

Kearney was a forceful personality, a convincing speaker, an 
impressive debater and he always threw his entire heart and soul 
into everything that he did. He loved his profession and the 
Dublin College, and he loved his work for work’s sake, always 
sceming to derive immense picasure out of the mere doing of it. 
Punctuality was the keynote of his life; to be late for a lecture 
or an appointment was foreign te him and it is almost impossible 
to realise that never again will his erect, well-built figure be scen 
walking placidly across the College quadrangle to his laboratory, 
often carrying his hat in hand, frequently much before, but never 
after, the clock rang out the appointed hour. 

Kearney never lacked the courage to express freely his convictions 
and although his views and conclusions may not, at all times, have 
been in complete agreement with those of his professional colleagues, 
yet no one could, for a moment, question the sincerity of those 
convictions as being in his opinion in the best interests of the 
profession which he had so much at heart 

As a teacher he was an impressive lecturer and he was always 
held in high esteem by his students, their confidence in him being 
reflected by their correspondence which continued to reach him 
long after they had graduated. His knowledge of his subject was 
profound for he read widely and had a most retentive memory, 
while his vast store of knowledge was always at the ready disposal 
of everyone who sought help and advice. 

Despite his many activities as a teacher he found time to devote 
to other aspects of professional work. He supervised the Poultry 


Sudden cessation of breathing is not uncommon, but 
usually responds to gentle artificial respiration. 

A belt should be applied lightly around the waist and 
attached by a chain to some firm object, as the monkey 
is quite liable to recover quickly whilst the mask is re- 
moved during operation and attack the operator. 

It must be remembered that the larger breeds, such as 
the rhesus and macaques, can inflict very severe bites even 
in the absence of canine teeth. 
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Department in the Dublin College and was largely responsible 


for the present organisation in regard to preventive measures 
against poultry diseases in Ireland. It was also, to some 


extent, through his instrumentality that a Preserved Meat Section 
was established, some years ago, in the Dublin College in which 
all canned and other preserved meat is bacteriologically examined 
and certified before export. It is well known that Kearney was 
almost entirely instrumental in launching, as a new venture, the 
Irish Veterinary Journal, which is the only organ of the veterinary 
profession in the country and can thus be regarded as a fitting 
memorial to his memory. 

On many occasions during his professional life his confréres 
honoured him by appointing him to occupy positions of the highest 
honour and trust that the profession could offer. He was for two years 
(1945-47) President of the Irish Veterinary Council; another two years 
(1943-44) President of the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland 
and he was a member of the Advisory Committee on Veterinary 
Education. He was also a member of Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons and he had the honour to be appointed 
by the Royal Dublin Society as a member of its Committee of 
Science, a position which he held for 13 years prior to his death. 
As well as being an Internal Examiner in Pathology and Bacteri- 
clogy for the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons he was for 
several years an External Examiner in the same subject for the 
D.V.S.M. diploma. In 1947 the National University of Ireland 
conferred on him the degree of M.V.Sc. (jure officii) and in 1949 
Trinity College, Dublin, conferred on him the degree of M.A. 
(jure officii) in recognition of his services and abilities as a teacher 
for these degrees in the respective universities. 

In these and in many other ways Kearney dic much to attract 
attention to the value of veterinary science to the nation, His was 
a very full life. He influenced the lives of Dublin graduates 
during the past two decades, instilling them with a sense of the 
true value and grandeur of their profession, and encouraging 
them to worthy service. The profession mourns the loss of one 
who was at the same time a great teacher and a loyal servant, 
and Dublin graduates in particular will ever remember affection- 
ately one to whom they owe so much. 

He leaves a widow, three sons and one daughter to mourn his 
loss and to them is extended the deepest sympathy of the profession. 
Sincerest condolence is offered also to his brother and sisters. 


T.G.B. 


R.S.1. SESSIONAL MEETINGS 


‘The Programme of Sessional Meetings of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute for the remainder of the year includes the following :— 

Cambridge Sessional Meeting, Friday, November 9th, 1951, at 
10 am. in the Guildhall, Cambridge. Papers on Three 
Approaches to Man’s Welfare ”, (a) “ Improving the Environment,” 
by D. W_ Bottom, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Cambridge, (b) “* Car- 
ing for Body and Mind,” by Dr. C. G. Eastwood, Medical Officer 
of Health, Cambridge, and (c) “ Research and the Wider Issues,” 
by A. Leslie Banks, M.A., M.D., F.R.c.P.D.P.1., Professor of Human 
Ecology, University of Cambridge. Afternoon: visits to Chivers’ 
factory, Hawkins’ bakery, the Cambridge Public Health Laboratory 
and the Department of Human Ecology of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Darlington Sessional Meeting, Friday, November 16th, 1951, at 
10 a.m. in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Darlington. Papers 
on “Brucellosis: A Disease of Man and Animals.” by Dr. D. J. H. 
Payne, Director, Northallerton Laboratory of the Public Health 
Laboratory Service, and “ Housing Standards,” by E, A. Tornbohm, 
\.R.LB.A., Borough Architect, Darlington. Afternoon: visits to 
Messrs. Patons and Baldwins Ltd., the Chemical and Insulating 
Co. Ltd., Messrs. Stephenson and Hawthorn Ltd. (locomotive engine 
builders) and other places of interest. 

London Sessional Meeting, Wednesday, December 12th, 1951, at 
2.30 p.m. Paper on “Prevention of Damage by Pests: Progress 
in Rodent Control,” by W. McAuley Gracie, Director of the Infest- 
ation Control Division, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


The Colonial Development Corporation has moved its principal 


administrative offices from 33, Dover Street to 29-31-33, Hill Street, 
London, W.1. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

Sept. 1lth—Summer Meeting of the East Midlands Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Thurgarton, Notts. (See Notice.) 

Sept. 12th.—Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 

Dolgelley (Golden Lion Hotel), 2 p.m. 
20th.—Open Field Day at Tean Cattle Breeding Centre, Stoke- 
on-Trent, Staffs, 2 p.m. 

Sept. 22nd.—300th Meeting of the Biochemical Society, at the Rowett 
Research Institute, Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire, | 1 a.m. 

Sept. 24th._-Annua! General Meeting of the Association of Veterin- 
ary Teachers and Research Workers at Eastbourne 

(Grand Hotel), 11.30 p.m. 

Sept. 27th.-Annual General Meeting and Dinner of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary Coilege Alumnus _ Association 
at Eastbourne. (See Notice.) 

Sept. 23rd-29th.—Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting and Con- 
gress of the National Veterinary Medical Associatien, 

at Eastbour 


ne. 
* * * * * 


N.V.M.A. Congress at Eastbourne 
APPLICATION FOR TICKETS 

Congress week now is near, and it is a matter of great 
urgency that any member who has omitted to make 
application for tickets should do so without further delay. 
Application forms were included in the August 4th issue of 
The Veterinary Record. 

PERSONAL 
AN EXPERIENCE OF THE JAMAICAN HURRICANE 

The British Government and public have tesponded swiftly to 
the relief demands of the grievous situation created in Jamaica by 
the disastrous hurricane that hit the island on the night of August 
19th. The Colonial Secretary has approved the formation of a com- 
mittee of private persons (with a former Governor, Sir John Huggins, 
as chairman) to coordinate private efforts on behalf of the Governor's 
fund. This committee has established itself in the offices of the 
West India Committee at 40, Norfolk Street, W.C.2, and will have 
main charge of the work of sending material aid to which many 
commercial and social organisations are giving their support. Contri- 
butions to the Jamaican Hurricane Relief Fund may be sent to 
any branch of Barclay’s Bank. 

The devastation created is brought home to us by a letter des- 
patched to Professor McCunn on the day following the hurricane by 
Mr. Leonard R. Geffen, who early in the summer relinquished his 
practice in Kensington for one in Kingston. It is a relief to know 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Geffen came through unscathed, together 
with the animals—including a valuable mare—they took with them. 
Despite radio warnings there was little opportunity for protection 
from the overpowering wind and the rain deluge, which at the date 
of writing had caused 110 deaths and damage estimated at 
£16,000,000. Mr. Geffen says: “We had just nicely settled in, 
arranged our furniture and everything just as we wanted it, and 
were in a position to repay some of the hospitality we had seceived. 
Then came the hurricane. The roof went, the water cascaded in 
and all the ceilings came down. But we regard ourselves as lucky, 
thongh it will be long before we get electricity, ice or milk and the 
water supply is a mere trickle.” So we extend to Mr. and Mrs. 
Geffen both our congratulations and commiseration, intimating to 
others who may wish to do so that their address is Kel Roche, 99 
Hope Road, Liguanea, P/O. Jamaica, B W.1. 


Sept. 


Births.—Fixtay.—On August 26th, 1951, at Skipton General 
Hospital, to Isabel (née Adamson), wife of Robert A. Finlay, B.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., a son——Gordon Macdonald. 


LawrieLp.—On August 30th, 1951, at Cambridge, to Joyce (née 
Holdstock) a daughter, sister for Michael. 

Jubilee of Membership of Agricultural Society :—The Barry and 
District News records that at the Vale of Glamorgan Show luncheon, 
at Cowbridge, last month, appreciative reference was made to the 
50 years’ membership of the Society by Mr. Reginald Hall, the well- 
known Barry veterinary surgeon. Mr. Hall was the chairman of 
the Provisional Committee of our Conyress at Cardiff last year. 

RCVS. OBITUARY 

Wetcn, Percy John, The Priory, Saffron Walden, Essex. Gradu- 
ated Glasgow, December 23rd, 1893 Died September 2nd, 1951; 
aged 81 years. 


S.V.R. OBITUARY 
Mr. Tuomas Husert 


The death of Thomas Hubert Billington, who died on Augus: 
I3th, 1951, at the age of 80, was briefly noted in our issue o! 
August 25th. 

He was one of the first to be registered in the Supplementary 
Kegister on its establishment and it was a source of some satis 
faction to him that he lived to be registered in the register whic): 
marked the abolition of unqualified practice: for his roots were in 
the veterinary profession. He was himself the grandson of the late 
George South, M.r.c.v.s., of 40, New Bond Street, London. He 
served seven years pupilage with Messrs. South and Son. from 1887 
to 1894, when he entered the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, where he remained as a student until 1897, but he did not 
qualify. From 1897 to 1917 his veterinary work was under veterinary 
surgeons or acting as locum to unregistered practitioners. From 
i917 to 1928 he had his own practice at 160, Westbourne Road, 
London, when he retired owing to iJ] health. 

Thereafter he became widely known and respected as a locum 
for unregistered practitioners. His interest in veterinary matters 
was shown by his presentation to the Library of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons of an original manuscript by 
George Fleming. 

FOOD POISONING INCREASE 

Outbreaks of food poisoning in the past ten vears have been on 
the increase—the number of cases reported in 1940 was 47 and in 
1948 968, though this may be partly due to facilities for diagnosis 
and greater awareness by the medical profession. The model by- 
laws issued by the Food Ministry to assist improved handling, wrap 
ping and delivery of food have been adopted by most local author- 
ities and the Ministries of Health and Food have arranged exhibit- 
ions, lectures and films to educate in school, at home and in the 
shop the principles of food hygiene. To assist in the campaign for 
clean food a Food Hygiene National Liaison Committee has been 
set up, representative of eleven national food trade Associations. 

The importance of this matter receives further emphasis in the 
recently issued report of Sir John Charles, Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health. The year 1949, the report states, was 
conspicuous for a great increase in outbreaks and cases of food 
poisoning reported. There had been during the past ten years a 
real and substantial increase in food poisoning, mainly for three 
reasons. The first of these was the retention overnight and reheat- 
ing of meat dishes cooked the day before they were to be eaten 
in consequence of the necessity for economy in using rationed 
meat supplies. The second was the great increase in communal 
feeding in school, mine, and factory canteens. The third was the 
neglect of personal hygiene. 


SOCIETY OF DAIRY TECHNOLOGY 


The Council of the Society of Dairy Technology has established a 
medal, to be known as the Society of Dairy Technology Gold 
Medal, which will be awarded to anyone from any part of the 
world who, in the view of the Council, nas rendered particularly 
distinguished service to the industry. The award will not be made 
more than three iimes in ten years. The first award, to be pre- 
sented at the Society’s annual general meeting in London on 
October 22nd, is being made to Dr. Richard Seligman, who has 
been responsible for many developments of outstanding and world- 
wide importance in the dairy industry. 

The Council of the Society has elected Mr. James Mackintosh, 
lately principal livestock husbandry officer, South Eastern Provinces, 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, and formerly head of th« 
Dairy Husbandry Department of the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying, and Mr. E. B. Anderson, lately chief chemist of United 
Dairies, Ltd., to be honorary members of the Society of Dairy 
Technology, in recognition of their services to the dairy industry 
and to the Society. 

* * * * 
RIFT VALLEY FEVER IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Pretoria Correspondent of The Times, in a message dated 
August 22nd, states that at the Veterinary Congress which opencd 
there on that date, Dr. R. A. Alexander, director of the research 
laboratory at Onderstepoort, spoke of the probability of control- 
ling Rift Valley Fever, which broke out in the Union last year, 
and said that 20 million doses of serum were needed. Onderstepoort 
had neither the laboratory facilities and equipment nor the staff 
to deal with the demand. “ This summer we may have to sit back 
and watch Rift Valley fever take toll of animals and humans. Wide 
spread infection may be expected. The future may be regarded 
with extreme pessimism ” 
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Welcoming the delegates, Mr. le Roux, Minister of Agriculture, 
said he hoped that concerted action by South Africa and neigh 
bouring countries would continue in fighting disease among animals. 
The fact that South Africa could not feed itself suggested that 
emphasis in the future must be on prevention rather than the cure 
of diseases. Research must be undertaken into soil, and he 
appealed to scientists to devote their studies towards ensuring the 
production of thousands more head of stock. 


A CONFERENCE IN ITALY 


On Sunday, September 16th, 1951, the “Societa Italiana per il 
Progresso della Zootecnica,” in the event of the third Milk National 
Fair taking place in Lodi, will hold its 18th social meeting on the 
subject “ The hormones and vitamins in zootechny and veterinary 
medicine.” : 

The official lecturers have been appointed as follow: Professor 
Nils Lagerléf (Sweden), Professor Henri Simmonet (France), Pro- 
fessor Etienne Letard (France), Dr. J. E. Rowlands (Great Britain), 
Professor Ettore Cuboni (Italy), Professor Emilio Martini (Italy), 
Professor Filippo Usuelli (Italy). 


The meeting will be held in the large hall of the Lyceum in Lodi, 
and a service of interpreters has been organised. 


The proceedings of the meeting will be concluded in Milan on 
September 17th, after which the foreign visitors may join in a 
technical cum sightseeing tour in Central and Sou:hern Italy. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Society at 
Milan—Via Fratelli Bronzetti 17. 


* * * * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of ou:break. 


Swine Fever: 

Cambs.—Little London Farm, Isleham (Aug. 27th). 

Cheshire—Shaw’s Farm, Marton, Tarporley (Aug. 3lst). 

Derbys.—63, Glasshouse Hill, Codnor, Derby (Aug. 27th). 

Essex.—Goldstone Farm, Ashdon, Saffron Walden (Aug. 3rd). 

Herts.—Hunsdon Lodge Farm, Hunsdon (Aug. 27th). 

Hunts.—Tick Fen, Warhoys (Aug. 28th); Gaunt Farm, High Fen, 
Warboys (Aug. 31st). 

I. of Ely—Colony Farm, The Fifties, Manea (Aug. 27th); Hul- 
wood’s Farm, Chatteris (Aug. 28th); Acre Fen, Purrant’s Farm, and 
Westmoor Farm, Chatteris (Aug. 29th); Stade Field, Doddington 
Road, Chatteris; Fourth Drove, Littke Downham, nr. Ely (Aug. 
30th); Hawthorne and High Sides Farm, Acre Fen, Chatteris; Burns- 
field House, Railway Lane, Chatteris (Aug. 31st); Whyte Dolers, 
Angle Bridge, Whittlesey (Sept. Ist). 

Kent._-Homestead Farm, Ashley, Dover; Muns Gore Orchard, 
Sunnyhill, Borden (Aug. 31st). 

Lancs.—Broughton Hall Farm, Durton Lane, Broughton (Aug. 
27th); Bradshaw Hall Farm, Aspull, nr. Wigan (Aug. 28th). 

Lincs (Holland).—Inkley Farm, Hallgate Road, Gedney Hill, 
Spalding (Aug. 28th); Paley’s Piggeries, Mantle’s Garage, Motherly 
Hill, Lincoln (Aug. 30th). 

Lincs (Kesteven)—Wigsley Road, North Scarle, Lincoln (Aug. 
29th); Stones Place Farm, Skellingthorpe (Aug. 3lst). 

Lincs (Lindsey)—Harvey Street Stables, Lincoln; Bridge Farm, 
Burton, Lincoln (Aug. 27th); Yarborough House Farm, Burgh Old 
Road, Skegness (Aug. 31st). 

Middlesex.—Quinniecroft, Gt. South West Road, Hounslow (Aug. 
29th). 

Norfolk.—Oakland Farm, Litcham; The Feathers, Framingham 
Pigot (Aug. 29th); Chapel Street, Rocklands, Attleborough; Podmore 
Piggeries, Scarning; Gravel Pit Cottages, West Tofts, Thetford (Aug. 
30th); Part of Woodside Farm, Chapel Street, Shipdham (Aug. 31st). 

Notts.—Hall Farm, Thoroton (Aug. 31st). 

Staffs—Common Farm, Anslow, Burton-on-Trent (Aug. 29th); 
Bank House Farm, Endon, Stoke-on-Trent (Sept. Ist). 

Suffolk (E).—Bacon Factory, Hadleigh Road, Ipswich (Aug. 27th): 
Manor Farm, Horham, Diss; Home Farm, Coddenham Green, 
Coddenham (Aug. 29th). 

Suffolk (W’).-Ixworth Road. Norton. Bury St. Edmunds; Wash 
Farm, Little Wratting; Guymer Farm, Denston (Aug. 27th); Wat- 
ling’s Farm, Norton, Bury St. Edmunds (Aug. 29th). 

Warwicks——Windmill Hill Farm, Farnborough (Aug. 27th). 

Yorks (E.R.).—Old Hall, Anlaby, Hull (Aug. 3lst). 

Yorks (W.R.).—31, Brampton Road, Brampton Bierlow, Rother- 
ham (Aug. 31st); Manor Farm, Kirby Hill (Sept. Ist). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opimons of the writer only and their bublication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A. 

PREGNANCY IN THE COW WITH THE CORPUS LUTEUM 
IN THE CONTRA-LATERAL OVARY 

Sir,—It is generally accepted that in pregnant cattle the foetus 
lies in the cornu of the uterus corresponding to the ovary which 
contains the corpus luteum of pregnancy, and this was the case 
in Wright’s (1950) series of specimens Erdheim (1942), however, 
reported that in one post-mortem examination out of 3,824 made on 
pregnant cattle, the corpus luteum was in the left ovary and the 
foetus occupied the right uterine horn. Williams (1939) apparently 
has seen similar cases, for he writes, “ sometimes the corpus luteum 
in the cow is located in the ovary on the opposite side to which the 
foetus lies.” During the past two and a halt years we have examined, 
post-mortem, approximately 100 pregnant bovine reproductive tracts 
and have seen this condition in only one case 

The specimen was collected from a cow slaughtered in Reading 
abattoir in February, 195] and there was no history available. 

It showed pregnancy on the left side and the measurements of 
the uterine cornua at a point one inch in front of the external 
bifurcation were, left cornu 5-8cms., right cornu 3-6 cms. The 
foetus, a male, lay in anterior presentation in the free part of the 
left cornu and its body length (crown-rump) was 5-2cms. _ Placen- 
tation was present in both cornua. There was no obvious disease 
of the non-gravid cornu or of the placenta, and the chorion extended 
throughout the length of both uterine horns. 

The ovarian measurements were :— 


left right 
attached to free border 1-7 cms 2-8 cms. 
side to side ... 
pole to pole ... 39 , SF 


The left ovary showed one red luteal remnant and a_reddish- 
brown regressing corpus luteum of 9-6 cm. diameter with fibrous 
arborisation—suggestive of the corpus “albicans” of a previous 
gestation. 

The right ovary contained a follicle of 1-1 cm. diameter and one 
red luteal remnant. Its corpus luteum was nearly spherical, of 
diameter 2-4cms., and of a_ golden yellow colour. From the 
periphery of this ovary projected two strands of connective tissue, 
each 0-3cm. long. The oviducts and the ovarian bursae were 
normal, 


Possible explanations of this condition which come to mind are: 

1. External migration of the ovum (trans peritoneal). 

2. Internal migration of the embryo (intra-uterine). 

3. Ovulation from the left ovary with conception in the left 
cornu, followed by regression of the corpus luteum verum 
and ovulation during pregnancy from the right ovary with 
persistence of the second corpus luteum. 

4. Twin ovulation—one egg being discharged from each ovary 
with resulting gestation in each horn; then death of the 
right foetus and regression of the left corpus luteum. 

5. Ovulation from right ovary with identical twin gestation 
(bicornual); then death of the right foetus. 

Of these possibilities, on the grounds of analogy with other species, 
the second suggestion would seem to be most likely. 

The frequency of this phenomenon in cattle apparently is not 
great, but its occasional occurrence is of some interest in connection 
with the early clinical diagnosis of pregnancy. 

1 am indebted to my colleague, Mr. E. J. Roberts, M.R.c.v.s., for 
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the photograpn.—Yours faithfully, G. H. Artuur, Royal Veterinary 
College, Field Station, Streatley House, Streatley, Berks. August 
23rd, 1951. 
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* * * 
CAECAL FALCOLITH IN A DOG 

Sir,—I was interested to read the article by Mr. P. Y. Stead 
on a case of faecolith in the dog causing acute intestinal impaction 
(August 25th, p. 553) and in the light of this feel that the following 
case of obstruction due to a caecal faccolith may be of interest. 

A two-year-old mongrel dog was presented at the evening surgery 
on January 9th, 1951. There was no previous history of illness and 
the animal was just noticed to be “off colour” on that morning. 
He had been listless all day and had vomited once although some 
food had been taken. Frequent bouts of shivering and tenesmus 
had been noted. 

The temperature was 101-4°F. and the mucosae rather con- 
gested. Abdominal palpation revealed a fairly large stone-like 
tumour lying high under the lumbar region. A diagnosis of 
intestinal obstruction due to a foreign body in the colon was made 
and operation advised. 

Under deep nembutal anaesthesia a para-median laparotomy was 
carried out revealing a greatly distended caecum containing a 
solid stone-like object. The caecum was incised and a_ large 
faccolith removed. The caecal and laparotomy wounds were closed 
in the usual manner after leaving 100,000 units penicillin in the 
abdominal cavity.  “ Distaquaine”™ 0-75 ¢.c. was given intra- 
muscularly, Post-operative medication consisted of a further dose 
of 0-75 c¢.c. Distaquaine” 24 hours later and “Sulphamezathine ” 
1-0 gramme 12 hourly for five days. 

Recovery was uneventful, the animal being kept on a fluid diet 
for a few days. A normal bowel action occurred on the second 
post-operative day. 

The faecolith was very hard indeed; it was smooth and roughly 
ovoid in shape, being a complete cast of the distended caecum. 
There was no evidence of typhlitis and the symptoms in_ this 
case probably were due entirely to intestinal obstruction as a 
result of pressure on, and occlusion of, the region of the ileo-caeccal 
valve. Doubtless the faecolith had been “ growing” for some time 
but caused no symptoms until it reached a size sufficiently great 
to cause intestinal obstruction.-Yours faithfully, T. Gorpon 
Cowarp, Bridge House, Pilton Bridge, Barnstable, N. Devon. 
August 26th, 1951. 

* * * * * 
TUBERCULIN TESTING 

Sir,—I do not do much testing for the Ministry but a fair 
amount of private testing, and the following are my views on the 
subject. We are not justified in condemning a cow because of an 
initial failure to pass the test, and on private tests | do not do so 
unless it has failed to pass on two consecutive occasions. 

Many cattle will pass or fail at one test and do the opposite at the 
next. I have also noticed that nearly all animals which are reported 
as “ Doubtful” pass next time. 

In my experience cows of the Friesian breed are the most incon- 
sistent: down this time and through the next, one does not know 
what to do with them. 

Because everyone is keen on clearing up the country and all 
becoming T-.T., I suggest that the Ministry condemn only those cows 


. which have failed to pass two consecutive tests, In my opinion there 


is no need to isolate them—and I am talking from experience. 
Yours faithfully, G. C. Lancaster, Eastwick House, Evesham, Worcs. 
August 26th, 1951. 


TUBERCULOSIS—-HUMAN BOVINE RELATIONSHIP 


Sir,—In his letter published in your issue of August 18th, Mr. 
L. Pitcher gives the following quotation from a handbook of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis: —‘* At 
the present time some of her tuberculosis statistics are the worst 
Scotland has known for the past half century.” Mr. Pitcher first 
drew attention to this statement in your issue of February 4th, 1950, 
when he originally suggested there was a relationship between the 
incidence of human pulmonary tuberculosis and the progress of the 
Attested Herds scheme; on that occasion he quoted more fully: 
“Although the English death-rate from tuberculosis is falling, 
Scottish rates are rising. In the vear 1939, for instance, 2,717 people 


died from lung tuberculosis in Scotland but in 1948 the correspond- 
ing figure was 3,417. Since the war more new cases are being 
notified. More than 2,500 patients with grave tuberculosis await 
sanatorium treatment in Scotland. At the present time some of her 
tuberculosis statistics are the worst Scotland has known for the past 
half century.” 

Since that statement was first made some two years ago, however, 
the figures have shown considerable improvement. In 1949 
the number of deaths from lung tuberculosis in Scotland fell to 
3,084 and in 1950 to 2,443. The latter represents a death-rate of 
47 per 100,000 which is not only 19 per 100,000 less than the figures 
for 1947 and 1948 but is also lower than any of the pre-war rates 
for Scotland. Moreover, the death rate for the first quarter of 1951 
(51 per 100,000) was seven below that of the first quarter of 1950 
and 15 below the average for the first quarters of 1946-50, so the 
trend is evidently being maintained. 

As Mr. Pitcher makes no reference to these later figures in his 
most recent letter I feel thac he and many of your readers may not 
yet be aware of them. | am sure that he and they will share the 
gratification which many have expressed at the considerable 
improvement which has taken place since he first drew attention in 
your columns to the high mortality from respiratory tuberculosis 
in Scotland.—Yours faithfully, Georce A. Wittis, Royal Veterinary 
College, Royal College Street, N.W.1. August 25th, 1951. 

A PLASMA SUBSTITUTE-—DEXTRAN 

Sir,—We read your report of the paper presented by Mr. Ogilvie 
at the recent Lancashire V.M.A. meeting with considerable interest, 
but we should like to clarify two points. 

While the name dextran was first used in 1874 by Scheibler, who 
also determined the empirical formula, Pasteur had already investi- 
gated the phenomenon of “ropy sugar” thirteen years earlier, 
and the occurrence of “ ropy sugar ” itself had been known for as 
long as the wine industry had been in existence 

Secondly, the earliest suggestion that dextran should be used 
as a plasma substitute was made immediately before the late war 
by Sir Norman Haworth and his associates, who were, through 
force of circumstances, unable to put into practice their own 
recommendations. It is, of course, quite true that the first reports 
of clinical trials came from Sweden when Gronwall and Ingleman 
published their reports in Nordisk Medicinsk Tidskrift. 

We ourselves have initiated trials in the veterinary field of 
Intradex, but these are, as yet, in their infancy, and we shall be 
very pleased to co-operate with anv veterinarians who wish to 
carry out systematic investigations using this plasma substitute.— 
Yours faithfully.—lan Conacner, The Crookes Laboratories Limited, 
Veterinary Department, Park Royal, London, N.W.10: August 2/st, 
1951 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
Period Anthrax and- | Fowl Parasitic Sheep Swine 
mouth Pest Mange* Fever 


July 16th to | 


3ist 1951 8 5 38 55 
Corresponding } 
period in— 
1948 5 - | 4 — | 2&8 
Jan. Ist to 
July 3ist, 1951 275 26 «554 4 565 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1950 223 16 100 — | 9 43 
1949 114 337 — 28 5 
1948 55 — ' 216 | 1 20 22 


* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of A‘tested Herds, i.¢., herds officially certified as 
free from Tuberculosis as at July 31st, 1951, was as follows: 


ENGLAND WaALes SCOTLAND Torat (Great Brera) 
31,257 18,191 15,151 64,599 
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